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what a prominent part the Ulster gentlemen had taken twenty
years before in organising the volunteers, and how admirably
they had then secured the province not only from invasion, but
also from internal disorder. It is possible that some consider-
able moral and political decadence may have set in among them,
but it is at least certain that the spread of republican idea
had enormously aggravated the situation. A country gentle-
man, in a wild district, who could no longer count upon the
support of his tenantry, was almost helpless in the midst of the
armed anarchy that was surging around him, and he had the
strongest motives to avoid as much as possible a conflict with his
people. Every active magistrate was in constant, immediate clanger
of murder, and in the forecast of events the separation of Ireland
from England seemed now extremely probable. The landing or
any considerable French force in Ulster would almost certainly
have effected it, and it was not, perhaps, astonishing that many
men of influence and property should have hesitated under
these circumstances to hazard everything they possessed in the
defence of a Government which had taken the administration of
affairs out of their hands, and which was pursuing a policy that
they regarded as absolutely ruinous. Pelham had not only
permitted, but expressly directed the military authorities to act
without the participation or advice of the civil magistrates,1 and
there are many indications that the resolution of the Govern-
ment to resist every degree of parliamentary reform was highly
displeasing to the Irish gentry, and especially to the Northern
gentry, who had so long supported Grattan in the cause. Lord
Blayney, who at the head of a regiment of militia or yeomanry
was one of the most active men engaged in pacifying Ulster,
wrote very earnestly to Pelham disclaiming any wish to oppose
or embarrass the Ministry, but at the same time expressing
his conviction, that c some plan might be struck out which would
satisfy the moderate party/ and that it would be then possible
c to obtain information against the Jacobins.' Such a reform,
he said, might prevent a revolution, not only in the North, but in

1 'Your   instructions   about  em-     upon a magistrate, from being too

ploying the military without the as-     well acquainted with their indecision

sistance of the civil power, were per-     and   timidity.*     (Lake   to   Pelham,

fectly explicit.    I have ever acted     April 16,1797.)
since I received them, without calling